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THE GRAIL AND THE ENGLISH SIR PERCEVAL 



XVI 



It is now in order to consider whether there is any internal 
evidence in Sp that points to a more or less immediate Irish source. 

The plot of Sp relates a tale of strife between two clans. Perce- 
val, his parents, his cousin Gawain, and his uncles King Arthur and 
the old man with nine sons, are members of one family or clan. 
Probably Lufamour and her followers were also related to this clan, 
because Perceval addresses them as "kynsmen" (1354). Four 
members of a hostile clan are: Gollerotherame, his giant brother, 
the Red Knight, and the Black Knight. The Black Knight was 
vassal to Golleratherame's brother (1959). The Red Knight is first 
named along with the Black Knight as if they were clansmen.^ If 
this conjecture be admitted, all of the characters fit into one or the 
other of two hostile clans. Anyhow a strife between two clans, 
almost between two families, is suSiciently indicated. 

Irish society was built up on the clan system, and Irish history is 
one long account of feuds between hostile families or clans. Of 
course Irish demi-gods or fairies, the creation of Irish imagination, 
conform to this social organization. The Second Battle of Moytura 
was fought between two semi-divine clans, the Tuatha De Danaan 
and the Fomorians, and most of the Tiiatha are described as members 
of one family. This may be a mdrchen plot, but it is the kind of 
mdrchen that flourished vigorously in eleventh- and twelfth-century 
Ireland and Wales, but was unconamon in France or England, where 
the clan system was unknown. The plot of Sp, therefore, indicates 
a Celtic origin. 

The passage in Sp (2013 f.) descriptive of the club with which 
the giant brother of Gollerotherame fights, strikes a note of grotesque 
and rather clumsy exaggeration which, in my judgment, is precisely 
like that sounded in the ancient Irish sagas. The club was made of 

• Wolde he none forsake 
The rede knyghte ne te blake (50). 
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iron with a head of steel and weighed twenty-three "stone." The 
small men that are told of in stories today could "full evilly" fight 
with such a monstrous weapon (2018-33). All these points can be 
matched in descriptions of giants' clubs which were written in Irish 
before the twelfth century. ^ 

The grotesque size of the club is paralleled in the bachlach's club 
in Fled Bricrend (§ 91) (ed. Henderson [1899], p. 116, from LU), 
which "would be a burden for twenty yoke of oxen"; and in the 
clubs of the "Manx giants" in Da Derga (§ 130) (one of the oldest 
sagas. Rev. Celt., XXII, 303, from LU), each of whom wielded "a 
long staff of iron as long and thick as a yoke."^ 

The iron material of the club is paralleled in the iron staves of 
the Manx giants; in the iron spit wielded in battle by MacCecht, 
a giant in Da Derga (§§ 87, 148) (Rev. Celt., XXII, 187, 318); and in 
the iron club carried by Fer Caile ("man of the wood"), a giant who 
had only one eye, one foot, and one hand, and who was accompanied 
by a wife with a similar weapon {op. cit. [§§ 38, 136], pp. 41, 309).' 

Finally the statement about the small men of today which has 
just been quoted from Sp may hark back to the way in which Irish 
tales dwell upon a decline in stature since Finn's time. For example, 
in the Acallam, lines 61 f. {Silva Gadelica, II, 103), when some of the 
Plana who have marvelously lived on for centuries appear to Patrick 
and his clergy, we read: "The clerics marvelled greatly .... for 

1 GriflBth, op. cit., p. 110, observed the "odd description of the club" in Sp, and 
"hoped to find in it a clue," but he cautiously remarked: " The trouble with any giant's 
single combat is that it is very much like every other one : all have been conventionalized.' ' 
Griffith was, however, unfamiliar with Irish sagas. 

2 Compare (in documents that have not been proved so old, but wUch certainly pre- 
serve genuine Irish tradition) the Dagda's club, which as he dragged it along tore up 
a furrow in the earth that can be traced today, Cath Maige Tured (§ 93) (Reo. Celt., XII, 
87) ; and the club of the Gilla Decair (Joyce, Old Celtic Romances, pp. 223 f.). 

' Compare, in later documents, the club of the Gilla Deiiair, wUch was of iron, as was 
that of a ono-eyed giant in Diarmuid and Grainne, ed. O'Grady (1857), p. 120. Per 
Caile, "the woodman," of Dd Derga is, as I have shown in PMLA, XX (1905), 683, a 
pan-Celtic figure. He is well known in Highland tales under the name of the fdchan 
(which is no doubt a diminutive of fathach "a giant," see Hyde, Beside the Fire [1910], 
p. xxli). Campbell, Pop. Tales of the West Highlands, IV, 298, has a woodcut of tills 
one-legged, one-armed, and one-eyed giant. According to an Irish tale (Hyde, op. cit., 
p. xxi), he "held a very tliick iron flail-club." A similar figure in Welsh with but one 
foot and one eye (Loth, Les Mah. [1913], II, 9) "carried a massive iron club." The 
Fomorlans are sometimes similarly described. This kind of giant, then, appears in Irish 
(and Hlgliland) stories from the eighth century to the present day, and is mentioned In 
Welsh. I know of notlilng exactly like him outside of Celtic territory. The Cyclops 
resembled him in having one eye. 
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the largest man of them reached but to the waist or else to the 
shoulder" of the Plana, even when the strangers were seated.^ 

The evidence for Irish origin rests upon the tone of this whole 
passage in Sp, rather than upon separate details, for they can prob- 
ably all be matched in popular tales from non-Celtic lands.'' It is 
not supposed that by itself this evidence proves much, but so far 
as it goes it harmonizes excellently with a hypothesis of Irish origin. 

In view of the extraordinary changes to which proper names in 
the romances are subject, it is doubtless unsafe to attach importance 
to Perceval's "lyttill Scottes spere" (191, 195).' The epithet may 
go back to an older time when "Scottes" meant Irish, but we cannot 
be sure of this. More significant is the fact that this casting spear 
was used in battle. In Sp this dart was the sole thing among the 
father's belongings that the mother carried to the forest. The 
importance thus given to it seems to indicate that in a more primitive 
form of the story it must have been meant for use in battle. Cer- 
tainly Perceval uses it both for hunting and for battle with the Red 
Knight. 

The author of Sp, perhaps, understood that this spear was meant 
solely for hunting, and that its use in battle was a blunder of the 
boy Perceval; nevertheless it is curious that a romance writer should 
make prominent any pointed weapon except the great jousting 
spear which was the glory of chivalry. This dart or casting spear 
can be best explained as a survival from a prechivalric story that 
arose in the days when warriors fought with javelins on foot or from 
a chariot.* It points to a popular and probably to a Celtic source 
for the romance. 

1 The Celtic flavor of this combat gives some support to the conjecture expressed above, 
Mod. Phil., XVIII, 221, that the name of the giant, GoUerotherame, should be explained 
as Irish. The first syllable cf this preposterous and otherwise unexplained name (ct. Griffith, 
Sir Perceval, p. 91, n. 2; and Miss Weston, From Ritual to Romance [1919], p. 91, n. 2) is, as 
we have seen, the epithet applied to a giant who though sometimes a comrade was at 
first, and often, a foe and rival to Finn. It is a platisible conjecture that GoU, wlilch 
meant in Irish first "blind" and then "one-eyed," was a stock epithet for fabtilous one- 
eyed giants called Pomorians, one of whom called Balor was slain by Lug in the semi- 
mythological Battle of Moytura. 

2 E.g., in the story called "Short Shanks" a giant fights "with a thick iron club," 
Dasent, Popular Tales from the Old Norse (1859), p. 119. 

3 In the Bliocadrans Prologue, Perceval's mother says that she is going to Saint 
Brendan of Scotland: "A saint Brandaln k'est en Escoce," ed. Potvln, 1071. 

' The bleeding lance of the grail castle is likewise a javelin and assuredly not the 
jousting spear with its huge kettle-drum-like handle of the days of cUvalry. See 
Wauchier, ed. Potvin, 20151 f. ; Chretien, 3154 f. This is evidence that the grail story 
is old traditional material and probably the oldest part of the Arthurian complex. 
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The marvelous elements in Sp, such as the "craftes" of the Red 
Knight (561, 608), his " wykkyde armour" (139) that evidently made 
him invulnerable to ordinary weapons, and the witch mother who 
could restore him to life, are the sort of thing that abounds in Irish 
and Welsh traditional tales. They would naturally be accounted for 
on the hypothesis of Irish origin, and would be explained as survivals 
from the lost source X. 

The absence of such marvels from M is clearly due to a desire to 
present this story as part of the sober annals of Finn, and should 
lead nobody to suppose that X was without supernatural features. 
A shows the state of the matter very well. Indeed Finn's exploits 
were chiefly against giants and fairies, and the Finn cycle is shot 
through with marvelous elements. 

Finn is in great part a mythological character. His mother was 
Muirenn, daughter of Tadg son of Nuada. Both Tadg and Nuada 
are called "wonderful druids,"^ which is no doubt only a way of 
saying that they were demi-gods. They are well known as chieftains 
of the Tuatha D^ Danaan.^ Both dwelt in the fairy-knoll of Almu, 
and it can be no accident that Finn's chief dwelling-place according 
to tradition was upon this very knoll. Not only was Finn connected 
with the Tuatha D6 on his mother's side; long before the twelfth 
century, perhaps as early as the seventh century, his pedigree was 
carried back on the father's side also to Nuada Necht.' Finn, 
although sometimes said to be of the dann Gaileoin,* is thus closely 
associated with, and related to, the fairy folk of ancient Ireland. 

Alike in the Acallam and in M, Finn is contending against super- 
natural foes. The Grey One of Luachair who made off with the 
treasures of Cumall is clearly no earthly character. Irish and Scotch 
Finn tales which have been written down in modern times often 
assign a part resembling his in the plot to "Black Arky the Fisher- 
man," who is a sorcerer and a kind of demi-god.^ 

» Fotha Calha Cnucha, ed. Wlndisch, p. 121. 

2 Acallam, line 5119; Siha Oadelica, II, 225; see J. MacNeill, op. cit., xlv, lis. 

» K. Meyer, op. cit., p. xvli. Nuada was certainly a demi-god, perhaps a kind of 
water-deity; see MacCuUoch, op. cit., p. 86. 

«J. MacNelU, op. cit., p. liv. 

' See the reference to "the black fisherman working at his tricks," pointed out by 
Nitze, PMLA, XXIV (1909), 367, note 1, from "The Rider of Grlanaig, "Campbell, 
Pop. Tales of West Highlands, III, 24. 

Alfred Nutt {Folk and Hero Tales, ed. Maclnnes, notes, pp. 425 f.) thought that 
folk-tales about Finn which have been recently collected or are still current in Gaeldom 
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It is clear that internal evidence in Sp is favorable to the theory 
of an Irish origin for the plot. This evidence is by itself of small 
importance. It is valuable solely because it corroborates the con- 
clusion of former sections that the source of Sp, several times 
removed, of course, was of Irish origin. 

XVII 

We have arrived at the conclusion that Sp and M come from a 
common source X, an Irish tale, which may or may not have had 



preserve better, allowing for a lew modernizations, the old folk-tale of Finn's boyhood 
than do the literary modifications of it like U, that were written down in or before the 
twelfth century. But since it is difflcult to prove that Finn tales have persisted in 
Gaelic lands lor a thousand years almost unaltered, I here relegate to a footnote all 
versions for which no literary testimony of the twelfth century or earlier exists. 

An Irish lay of Finn's boyhood, edited and translated by J. MacNelll, Duanaire Finn, 
pp. 33, 133-34, assigns to Finn's mumme a prophetic or supernatural character, "Bodh- 
mann foster-mother of valor (muime in gairgidh) carried that lad to a secret hill, in the 

hollow of a tall ivy-clad tree is nursed that noble Fian-leader Until he is nine 

years old he continues to be fed by Bodhmann." " Olaia dlge (Stream of the Dike) was 
the first name given him." Later Bodhmann told King Conn that Finn was the fated 
hero who was to break Conn's geasa, and who "was fated not to be christened till he 
should see brave Conn." This story, like the Annals and the Fotha Catha, but unlike M, 
connects Finn with Conn. 

J. P. Campbell (in his Pop. Tales of the Wed Highlands (1892), III, 348 f.) tells a 
Gaelic version of Finn's youth under the title " How the 'Een was set up" : Black Arcan 
(Arcan dubh), a fisherman (p. 352), got possession of Cumhail's sword and slew Cumhail 
with it. Later the youth Finn fell in with Black Arcan and by tasting a trout that Arcan 
set him to cook learned that he had slain his father. Thereupon Finn slew Arcan and 
kept the sword. Other Gaelic versions are outlined by J. G. Campbell in his The Fiona 
(1891), pp. 16 f. In all of these a Black Fisherman (Arcai Dubh lasgair) is the slayer 
of Cumhail. The mumme who rears Finn is Cos Lurgann ("Speedy Foot"), a sister to 
Cumhail. Several versions tell how Finn got a magic sword, "Mac-an-Luin," from a 
wonder-working Ulster smith by the help of the smith's daughter. (This is evidently a 
variant of the episode of Finn's love affair with a smith's daughter in M [§ 15]). 

A seventeenth-century story called "The Fight of Castle Cnoc" that connects Finn 
with Conn is told by Kennedy in his Legendary Fictions o/ the Irish Celts (1891), p. 191: 
King Conn took the honors from Cumhail and gave them to Crimthan, whereupon 
Cumhail made war. Conn summoned to his aid GoU mac Morna and " the Ulster chiefs. 
Achy of the Red Neck, lomchy of the Red Arm, and the terrible warrior Liath Luachra, 
a chief disgraced by Cumhail. GoU was promised the command of the Fianna, and 
Liath Luachra the magic Corrbolg (Body defense) of Cumhail, and the Fisherman of 
the Boyne, who was accustomed to take iff three draughts at the mouth of that yellow- 
valed ever-beautiful river, as many fishes as sufficed for a meal to all the forces of Cum- 
hail." (This sentence evidently means that the talismans or marvelous belongings of 
Cumhail were divided up among his slayers. The Corrbolg, as appears from the Lays 
[J. MacNelll, op. oil., pp. 21, 118 f.l, was not a piece of armor but a bag that contained 
Cumhail's arms. It is mentioned in M as taken by Liath Luachra. The Fisherman of 
the Boyne must be either Achy or lomchy, and since he corresponds to Arcan Dubh of 
the Gaelic tales he is doubtless Achy. What talisman he received is not clear. Probably 
a magic net or caldron that would yield flsh for an army.) Cumhail got with clxild 
Muirrean, daughter of the druid Tadg who lived in Almuln (Almu). Tadg desired 
revenge on Cumhail and a battle was prepared. Cumhail sent a messenger to the Sid 
of Maev at Carmain (Wexford) for "the impenetrable coat-of-mail the Corrbolg, and 
the accompanying resistless jewel-hilted glaive and spear." (These are evidently Cum- 
hail's arms). Tadg, however, stirred up a druidic fog so that the messenger did not get 
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Finn for hero, but which was certainly more or less immediately 
connected not only with M but with A, and the other forms of the 
Finn and the Goblin story. We are now in position to decide pretty 
well what X must have contained, and consequently we can examine 
in some detail how far our provisional reconstruction of a more 
primitive form of Sp, given in a previous number of Modern Philology, 
is supported by Irish evidence. 

1. "The mother, Acheflour, was a fee who brought up her son in a 
forest beneath a lake, where fees were his sole companions."' 

In M the two "women-warriors," dd banfeindig, who reared 
Finn in the forest of Slieve-Bloom are plainly fees, although this 
may not have been clear to the compiler who put the Irish story 



the arms. "Cumhail was obliged to content himself with the inferior arms furnished 
by Aoing the presiding sid-queen of Naas." Cumhail had a presentiment of ill. He 
sent his female-runner Boghmin to Almuin telling her to attend Mulrrean diligently "and 
when my son is bom flee away with him and let him be brought up in the most secret 
places you can find. Otherwise the wrathful Tadg will destroy him." Boghmin was 
obedient and "assisted by the sage woman Piecal" (cf. Fiacail, Finn's uncle in the Fotha 
Catha) reared up the son of Cumhail in a cavern on the side of Slieve-Bloom. King Conn 
afterward saw the boy, and not knowing who he was, called him Finn, i.e., "the fair" 
(cf. the incident with the King of Bantry in M 1| 13]). See also J^. F. Campbell, Leabhar 
na Feinne (1872), pp. 35 f. Lady Wilde, Ancient Legends of Ireland (1902), p. 85, says 
that Finn cooked a salmon for a one-eyed giant whom he slew. 

Another version of Finn's boyhood is given by Ciu'tin, Myths and Folk-Lore o/ 
Ireland (1906), pp. 204 f. A druid grandfather orders the boy to be "thrown out of the 
castle window into a loch to be drowned on the day of his birth." " The boy sank from 
sight; but after remaining for a while under the water he rose again to the surface, and 
came to land holding a live salmon in his hand." (This is pretty surely a rationali- 
zation of Finn's bringing up in Under- Wave-Land. Cf. a curious rationalization in the 
Tale of Manus: A [fairy] nurse threw the boy over a precipice. Later the gardener 
found young Manus "playing shinty on the shore below him with a gold club and a 
silver ball" and brought him home. See D. Maclnnes, Folk and Hero Tales (1890), 
p. 343, and Nutt's note, p. 485.) The grandmother carried the boy oil to a forest and 
reared him. The king named him "Finn," not recognizing him. He roasted a salmon 
lor a one-eyed giant whom he dealt with as Ulysses did the Cyclops. This part has been 
influenced by the Odyssey but there must have been something in the tale here that made 
the narrator think of Ulysses, and this was probably precisely the fact that the giant 
flsherman was according to native Irish tradition a one-eyed monster. The king was 
building a castle but every night a goblin adversary burned it to the ground. The king 
promised his daughter to any man who would save the castle, and Finn undertook the 
task. He had to slay three fairy men and their witch mother who was the worst of all 
and who had power to restore her sons to life. This is obviously a variant of the episode 
of Finn and the Goblin in the Acallam but it is a more striking parallel to Sp because 
here the power of the witch mother to restore the dead is distinctly stated whereas it is 
only hinted in the Acallam. Cf. GrifiSth, op. cil., p. 64. 

An incident similar to that of Finn and the Goblin is in a tale called " The Knight of 
the Red Shield," Campbell, II, 485, "A head came in a flame of Are, and another head 
came singing. A flst was struck on the door of the mouth of the king, and a tooth was 

knocked out The head did this three years after each other." Fire and magic 

song are the two powers of the goblin in the Acallam, and in the verses from L U. 

1 Quoted from Modern Philology. XVII. 382. 
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into its present form. The epithet banfSindig is one used of super- 
natural women. 1 Their names indicate a supernatural character: 
Bodbmal bandrui, and "The Grey One of Luachair." Bodb, which 
means a "scald-crow," occurs as a name for three Irish battle god- 
desses. Bandrai, "druidess" or " sorceress, " suggests an unearthly 
being, as does also the mysterious name "Grey One of Luachair." 
These two supernatural protectresses, or " mummi" as they are 
called, correspond to the mother Acheflour and the one maid who 
brought up Perceval in Sp,^ and to the Damoisele du Lac and one 
maiden, in the Prose Lancelot. 

That the sequestered forest in M where the mummi brought up 
Finn was originally located beneath the waters of a lake seems pretty 
clearly established by two passages in the twelfth-century poem of 
Gilla in Chomded: "Seven years Finn was in hard plight. Under 
Loch Ree he found fair help,"^ and, "Finn's first race .... into 
Loch Corrib from Loch Ree."* 

In view of this evidence certain details in M, which by themselves 
are trifling enough, may be survivals from an earlier form of the 
story in which Finn's boyhood dwelling was under a lake. His 
first adventure was to slay a duck upon a lake (§6). He subse- 
quently drowned nine youths who were swimming in a lake (§ 11). 

1 Aife an other-world queen whom CuchuUnn fought is called ban/ennid, Tochmarc 
Emire, Bev. Celt., XI, 450, 1. 110; Creidne banfennid is an enemy to Aife In a story in LL, 
318c, 23 {Fianaigecht, xil f.). These are the only occurrences of the word known to me. 
Boand the nymph of the rivor Boyne Is In Aime Fingein, Anecdota, II, 2, called banghalgh- 
aide "woman- warrior"; an other-world queen named Coinchend is in Echtra Airt, Eriu, 
III (1907), 170, called banghaisgedhach, which has a similar meaning; Siomha, daughter of 
Corr Luirgneach, is, in "The Battle of Magh Leana," ed. O'Curry, Celtic Society, VI, 33 
(1855) , called a, badhb and a bann-gairgidheach to the people of Goll mac Morna. In the 
Tdin B6 Cualnge (ed. Windisch, 4168) Scathach is said to have been mumme to CuchuUnn 
and Perdia. In Cormac's Glossary (s.t>. Buanann) she is called "Muimme na flan," 
"foster-mother of warriors." .... "Buanann then means a good mother for teaching 
feats of arms to heroes." See Fianaigecht, x, n. 2. 

2 Long ago Nutt, Folk-Lore Record, IV (1881), 32, compared the bringing up of 
Perceval to that of St. George who was stolen and taught by a weird lady of the woods: 

" There the weird lady of the woods 
Had borne him far away, 
And train'd him up in feates of armes 
And every martial play." 

— Percy's Religues, Ser. 3, Bk. Ill, No. 1. 
s"Fo Loch Riach fflalilr flndclhjobair," Fianaigecht, pp. 46-^7. Perhaps "Pind- 
chobair" is another name for Pinn's foster-mother. 

' "Sen Loch n-Orbsen o Loch Riach," op. cit., pp. 46—47. Gilla in Chomded also 
says that Glasdlc was Pinn's name "at the first"; the Lays give Finn's early name as 
"Glaisdige," "Stream of the Dike," which looks like a reference to the land beneath the 
water from which the boy Finn came. However, Kuno Meyer does not adopt this 
translation of "Glasdlc" (Zeitsch. f. Celt. Phil., VII 11910], 524). 
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We can now see that similar traces of an original subaqueous 
dwelling appear in Sp. The verse near the beginning of Sp, which 
was distasteful to Chaucer's innkeeper, 

He dranke water of ]>e welle, 7 

and which seems to a reader today as it did to Chaucer exasperatingly 
flat and trivial, is perhaps a distorted survival of once significant 
detail. Perceval spent his youth with the fee of a well or fountain, 
and lived beneath the clear water. A distinct statement that Ache- 
flour lived in wells survives in our romance: 

... his moder J)at was, 

How scho levyde with J>e gres 

With more drynke and lesse 
In welles, J^er Jjay spryng. 1776 

The author of Sp, of course, understood this to mean something 
rational, namely, that she drank water from wells and ate herbs. At 
the beginning of the next stanza, he alters the lines in this fashion : 

Drynkes of welles, ))er J)ay spryng, 
And gresse etys with-owt lesyng; 
Scho liffede with none othir thyng 
In J>e holtes hare. 1779 

A palpable trace of the original home of Acheflour has here survived. 
Another trace is in the passage where Perceval found his mother at 

a well : 

.... he come to a welle, 
J^er he was wonte for to duelle 

And drynk take hym thare. 
When he had dronken Jjat tyde, 
Forthimare gan he glyde; 
Than was he warre hym be-syde 

Of >e lady so fre. 2212 

2. "She kept the boy's name secret because, if it were known, he 
might be sought out and slain by dangerous foes. A war was in 
progress between fees and giants." 

We have just seen' that the Irish stories with their machinery of a 
feud between two clans supply the only adequate reason for the 
namelessness of the hero in Sp, in Chretien, and in the related 
romances. 

1 See Modern Philology, XVIII, 225. 
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3. "Only a destined hero, aided by the proper talismans, could 
deliver fairyland from the giants." 

The idea of a destined hero underlies the ninth- century tale, " How 
Finn Obtained Knowledge and the Death of the Fairy Ciildub." 
Oisln and Caelte successively fail in the pursuit and then Finn 
attempts it with success. It is hinted at in A, for King Conn's city 
has been burned repeatedly by the goblin and the king makes a public 
offer of reward to anybody who will save Tara. Finn accepts the 
offer and succeeds. It is definitely stated in the seventeenth Lay of 
Finn/ and is a rather common motive in folk-tales. That the 
motive is clearly preserved in Sp the following speech of King 

Arthur witnesses: 

Jjer is no man apon lyfe, 

With swerde, spere, ne with knyfe, 

May stroye hym allan, 
Bot if it were sir Percyvell son, 
Who so wiste, where he ware done! 
The bokes says, Jjat he mon 

Venge his fader bane. 568^ 

4. "One of the talismans was the "Scottes spear," which had 
belonged to the hero's father and which the fee gave to her son. 
With this he slew the Red Knight." 

In A, Fiacail's spear is certainly magical: "By its means also it 
was that Finn ever and always had all his fortune" (p. 145). In 
M the spear shows no magical qualities, yet it is emphasized in a 
way somewhat out of proportion to its apparent insignificance, as if 
it once meant more than it does now. The fairy folk know instantly 
that it is Fiacail's spear, and they call it "venomous" (§ 25). More- 
over, the pains taken by Finn to recover the weapon, and Fiacail's 
remark to Finn, "Keep the spear with which thou hast done the 

1 Bodhmann said of Finn to King Conn: " He is the prophesied of old .... he it is 

that shall break your geasa He was fated not to be christened till he should see 

brave Conn," J. MacNelU, Dunaire Finn, pp. 33, 134. 

2 According to the " Fate of the Children of Tuireann," Lug was likewise a destined 
hero and was brought up in fairy-land. Balor's wife says: " It is prophesied and foretold 
that when he [Lug] shall come to Ireland our power there shall end forever" (O'Curry, 
Atlantis, IV, 1870, 166). Lug came "with a radiance like the sun" (cf. "fair child"), 
and "with his foster-brothers the sons of Manannan from the Land of Promise" {ibid., 
p. 162). The combat between Lug and Balor the one-eyed Fomorian giant, which is told 
of in the semi-mythical Battle of Moytura, was perhaps a prototype of Perceval's combat 
with the Bed Knight. On the destuied-hero theme see Mod. Phil., XVI, 556. 
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famous deed" (§26), attach to it a certain importance. As has 
been noticed on an earlier page, Fiacail's spear was regarded as a 
talisman that had been handed down from generation to generation. 
The spear in Sp which Perceval derived from his father is naturally- 
explained as a later development of this Irish tradition about a magic 
spear. 

5. "Another was the ring, which he obtained by exchange from 
the Damsel of the Hall, and which rendered the wearer invulnerable." 

In Sp the power of the ring is described: "Siche a vertue es in pe 
stane" (1858). The magic resided in the stone, and it is probable 
that the ring is an addition, since rings are not usual in Irish sagas. 
In the original of Sp the talisman was probably a brooch or some 
ruder object^ for which the ring is a substitution. Anybody, how- 
ever, who prefers to do so is free to regard the ring as an out and out 
invention of the English writer. It is not necessary for our argu- 
ment to prove that all of the talismans in Sp came from X, but only 
that some of them did. Nor is it necessary to deny that the author 
of Sp or some of his immediate predecessors may have had consider- 
able inventive ability. 

6. "A third talisman was the armor of the Red Knight." 

The "crimson and fringed mantle" which Finn wore in A, and 
which protected him from the fire cast by the goblin, is an analogue 
to this red armor. It is, however, quite differently introduced, being 
worn by the hero in his combat with the supernatural foe, instead 
of being worn by this foe, as in Sp, and afterward taken off and 
worn by the hero. This may be a change made by the author of Sp, 
but more probably it was already present in X. In M the Grey 
One of Luchair, who corresponds in some respects to the Red Knight, 
carried, at the time when Finn slew him, the corrbolg, or bag 
containing the marvellous belongings of Cumall. He therefore 
had possession of Cumall's armor, and may have been thought of as 
wearing it. 

7. "The f6e sent her son out for the express purpose of delivering 
her brother King Arthur from the power and enchantment of the 
giants." 

1 Compare the "brooch" snatched by Finn from a woman of a lalry-knoU In M (| 28), 
and the ring and the brooch mentioned by Wolfram at the corresponding place, Parzival, 
131, 16. On magic rings see Romanic Review, III (1912), 145, note. 
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That Finn sets out for the express purpose of slaying the goblin 
is, of course, in the Irish goblin stories perfectly clear. This venge- 
ance motive is plain in L, and only slightly obscured in Wolfram. 
It has become obliterated in Sp, but its restoration is obviously 
necessary to make the plot comprehensible. 

The enchantment motive, which is plain in the oldest Irish 
tales, is in part perfectly well kept in Sp. Just as Finn in A was 
subject to having his royal city of Tara burned every Hallowe'en by 
the goblin, so Arthur in Sp was subject to having his golden cup 
carried off every Christmastide by the Red Knight. It has been 
shown above' that the enchantment in Sp originally meant more 
than this. The best proof of this is King Arthur's notable speech: 

In my londe wot I no lordyng, 
Es worthy to be a knyghte. 1088^ 

This shows that some kind of a spell must have rested upon the king 
and his land (The Enchantment of Britain). This spell must have 
been in X. 

8. "She controlled the action and, by means of an enchanted 
mare, directed the hero to the places where he could get the talismans: 
the ring and the armor, and thus kill all the giants. She contrives 
the deliverance of her brothers and herself from the giants, and 
she rewarded the hero with the hand of another /ee, called Luf amour, 
who was her sister, or her ally." 

That a fairy guardian is not mentioned in the oldest "Finn and 
the Goblin " tales occasions no surprise. These are mere fragments 
and present no elaborate account of the hero. M, the only version 
that relates Finn's boyhood, gives him two [fairyj-guardians (Bodh- 
mall is named first), and makes it plain that they watch over him 
until the time that he goes into service with the King of Bantry. 
However, no control by Bodhmall over Finn's later career is here 
indicated, and the motive is likewise almost lacking in the Macgnim- 
rada Conculaind? To account for this we must remember that 
these stories are known to us only in a modified form as heroic 

1 See Modern Philology, XVII, 381. 

s Cf. also 1061, 1073 f. 

> Scathach foretells in detail Cuchuliim's future (.Bev. Celt., XI, 452; Archaeological 
Rev., I, 303), which Is perhaps all that a heroic saga cotild be expected to retain of an 
original control of the hero by a f6e. 
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sagas, and are attached to historical or supposedly historical warriors. 
In these heroic sagas the valor of Finn or of Cuchulinn is the theme, 
and the hero's glory must not be dimmed as it would be if his exploits 
were shown to be controlled by an all-powerful fee. Her part in 
directing the action, therefore, drops into the background, and is 
either forgotten or merely hinted at.^ 

Several statements that Finn was watched over by a fee are to 
be found, although not in the stories that we have been studying. 
At the beginning of the Acallam na Senorach, Oisfn and C&ilte 
visit the aged C4mha: "the woman-chief and woman-custodian that 
from the time when he was a boy until the day in which he died kept 
Finn son of Cumall safe."^ The twelfth-century prose Dindshenchas^ 
relates that when Finn was fighting a battle against the three sons 
of Eochaid of the Red Eyebrows, Sideng, a daughter of Mongan 
of the elf-mounds, brought him a magic weapon.* 

Irish evidence as we see, therefore, furnishes plenty of support 
for our provisional reconstruction of Sp. This reconstruction may 
therefore be regarded with considerable confidence. 

XVIII 

It is clear that, although we have not found X the precise story 
from which Sp stands in a direct line of descent, we have found 
something decidedly close to it in M and in older Irish documents. 
A fortunate chance which has preserved to us seventh- and eighth- 
century fragmentary Irish tales has enabled us to begin our study 
of the development of the story, in a way, at the beginning and 
not to depend on hypothetical reconstruction. 

' The Irish word mumme is evidence of the early importance of the foster-mother. 
For references on the general subject of "fosterage" see Hastings, Encyclop. of Religion 
and Ethics, s.v. 

2 Ed. Stolces, 11. 15-17. Whether CSmha ("crooked"?) is another name for 
Bodbmall I do not know. Since fairy women are called by many epithets this would be 
a plausible hypothesis. 

" Rev. Celt., XVI, 147 (§ 139). Tills is a striking parallel to a passage in the Prose 
Lancelot (Vulgate Version, III, 144-52), where a damsel messenger from the Dame du 
Lac at each crisis of a battle gave Lancelot a new shield; see Mod. Phil., XVII, 374. 

' On fairy control see Miss Paton, Fairy Mythol ogy, pp. 167 f. A very ancient example 
occurs in the eighth-centiu"y Aime Fingein {Romanic Review, IX [1918], 33), where a, fie 
Bothniamh (Wheel splendor) on every Hallowe'en tells Pingen the future; and where, 
when King Coral wished to get Pingen into his power, a druid warns the king: "That 
will not be easy, for there is a woman of the elf-mound who instructs him" (§ 14]). 
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Our investigation begins with seventh- and eighth-century Irish 
tales and with M, which is an Irish story of the twelfth century, and 
it ends with Sp, a fourteenth-century English romance. It is clear 
that the story of Sp is of Irish origin and passed in some way from 
Irish into English. The exact steps by which it made its way from 
Irish through Welsh' and French versions into English need not here 
be discussed. That it did make its way is certain. In calling the 
story Celtic I do not mean to assert that all of its elements or any of 
them actually originated on Celtic soil, but only that, whatever their 
origin before they reached their present form, they had been fash- 
ioned by the imagination of the Celts. Long before the earliest 
date at which a French Arthurian romance embodying the incidents 
existed or in reason could have existed they were already developed 
in Ireland. These main incidents in the Middle English Sp and 
in the associated Old French romances are therefore unquestionably 
of Celtic origin. 

Arthur C. L. Brown 

Northwestern University 

[To be continmd] 
' Perceval's epithet "11 gallols" indicates that the story passed throiigh Welsh. 
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